CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD AND YOUTH

of the University, whether he had passed sufficient Schools to
entitle him to these honours I

Among his undergraduate colleagues, he would chiefly hold con-
verse with the Puxleys, both Etonians, one in the 'Varsity Eight,
Robert Baillie (later Sir Robert Baillie) from Australia, George
Moke (later George Norrie) from America, "Jake" Leche from
Cheshire, and "Warburton Pike, all of whom have passed away; and,
outside the College, he had friends in the House, and a few others in
B.N.C. such as Douglas H. Barry and H. S. Barton of his own year,
and also colleagues in the Phoenix, such as Colonel Robertson-
Aikman, but elsewhere few, if any, and he seldom came to Vincent's.

While courteous to everyone, he did not spread himself, and stuck
to his College and the House. The only outside persons, if one may
use such a definition, whom he ever introduced to Oxford were
brothers, and he never (as far as I am aware) entertained any woman
except his sister, though I have seen his face set, in a silent but ob-
stinate protest, against any loose joke about women. My impression
was and is that he disliked any remarks derogatory to women, and
showed it, without speaking, so clearly that any would-be raconteur
"dried up". His principal friend was "Tommy" Hitchcock, of
B.N.C., from America, himself a great polo player, and father of a
great polo player j and by him Haig was started on "polo", worked
hard at the game with strenuous energy, and with Hitchcock played
polo for the University of 1882 and 1883.

Returning to residence in October 1881, after his illness, he was
nervous over his loss of time. Transferred to the right-hand ground
floor rooms of No. IV staircase, in the old Quad, he would shut him-
self up for hours working for the particular Schools in prospect, but
never omitted a ride or walk to keep physically fit- He would attend
the big College lunches, then a feature, and the Sunday "Vampyre"
Club lunches, and so knew and was pleasant to everyone, not mind-
ing with whom he sat, but by no means courting popularity. He
liked to talk quietly to his neighbour, and generally about a subject
interesting to his neighbour or affecting the life or athletics of the
College rather than his own interests. He was keenly desirous that
the community should succeed, and loved to hear of a successful
bump on the river or a win of the Cricket XI. He loved also a quiet
joke, but I never heard him make one. To Hall he seldom, if ever,
went; but dined out, always returning early, and hating to sit up at
night.